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THE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES 



HENRY GANNETT. 

The population of the United States, the several States and the 
Territories, by the Twelfth Census, taken as of date June i, 1900, 
was announced by the Census Office on October 30. Details re- 
garding the population of certain States and of all cities having 
a population of 25,000 or more have also been given out in bulletins 
by that office. 

By this Census are included in the population all human beings 
in the country, instead of excluding, as heretofore, Indians not 
taxed and whites on Indian reservations, leaving to Congress the 
duty of determining what shall constitute the representative popu- 
lation. From the population may be excluded aliens, Indians not 
taxed, i.e., those under tribal relations, and illiterates in those States 
which have made literacy a qualification for suffrage, besides the 
inhabitants of the Territories, thus reducing the representative 
population considerably below the total population. 

The population of the United States on June 1st last was 7 6,304, - 
799. This includes the population of Hawaii, but not that of Porto 
Rico or the Philippines. The increase over the corresponding 
figures of 1890 was 13,235,043, or about 21 per cent. Between 
1880 and 1890 the per cent, of increase was 24.86, thus showing 
that the rate of increase has suffered a decided diminution during 
the past ten years. Such a diminution is, however, to be expected 
as being in accordance with the general principle that as population 
increases, other things being equal, its rate of increase constantly 
tends to diminish. Moreover, during the last decade there has 
existed a specific reason for the reduction in the reduced immigra- 
tion. During the decade between 1880 and 1890, 5,250,000 immi- 
grants cast in their lot with us — a most unprecedented number; 
while during the decade just past the number of immigrants was re- 
duced to 3,8.90,000 — a diminution of 1,360,000. Whatever may be 
the effect of immigration upon the number of inhabitants and the 
rate of increase in the long run, there is no question but that a sudden 
change in it is immediately felt. 

The following table shows the population of the the States and 
Territories in 1890 and 1900, with the numerical increase, the rate 
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of increase during the decade, and the number of inhabitants to a 
square mile in 1900: 



Alabama . . 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian Territory. . . . 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 











Density 


POPULATION, 
I9OO. 


POPULATION, 
189O. 


GAIN. 


age of 
Gain. 


Popula- 
tion. 


1,826,697 


1,513,017 


313,680 


21 


35 


63.441 


32,052 


31,389 


98 




122,931 


59,620 


63,3" 


I05 


1 


1,311,564 


1,128,179 


183,385 


16 


25 


1,485,053 


1,208,130 


276,923 


23 


9 


539,700 


412,198 


127,502 


31 


5 


908,355 


746,258 


162,097 


22 


182 


184,735 


168,493 


16,242 


IO 


92 


278,718 


230,392 


48,326 


21 


city 


528,542 


391,422 


137,120 


35 


10 


2,216,331 


1,837,353 


378,978 


21 


38 


I54,OOI 


89, 99O 


64,OII 


7i 


23 


161,772 


84,385 


77,387 


92 


2 


4,821,550 


3,826,351 


995,199 


26 


86 


2,516,462 


2,192,404 


324,058 


15 


70 


391,960 


180,182 


2H,778 


118 


13 


2,251,853 


1,911,896 


339,957 


18 


40 


1,409,495 


1,427,096 


42,399 


3 


18 


2,147,174 


1,858,635 


288,539 


16 


54 


1,381,625 


I,Il8,587 


263,038 


23 


34 


694,466 


661,086 


33,38o 


5 


23 


1,190,050 


1,042,390 


147,660 


14 


120 


2,805,346 


2,238,943 


566,403 


25 


35i 


2,420,982 


2,093,889 


327,093 


11 


42 


1,751,394 


1,301,826 


449,568 


35 


22 


1,551,270 


1,289,600 


261,670 


20 


34 


3,106,665 


2,679,184 


427,481 


16 


45 


243,329 


132,159 


111,170 


82 


2 


1,068,539 


1,058,910 


9,629 


1 


M 


42,335 


45,761 


loss 3,426 








411,588 


376,530 


35,058 


9 


46 


1,883,669 


1,444,933 


438,736 


30 


251 


I95,3IO 


153,593 


41,717 


27 


1 


7,268,012 


5,997,853 


1,270,159 


21 


151 


1,893,810 


i,6i7,947 


275,863 


17 


39 


319,146 


182,719 


136,427 


75 


5 


4,157,545 


3,672,316 


485,229 


10 


101 


398,245 


61,834 


336,4" 


544 


10 


413,536 


313,767 


99,769 


32 


5 


6,302,115 


5,258,014 


1,044,101 


20 


140 


428,556 


345,5o6 


83,050 


27 


39° 


1,340,316 


1,151,149 


189,167 


16 


45 


401,570 


328,808 


72,762 


22 


5 


2,02O,6l6 


1,767,518 


253,098 


14 


48 


3,048,710 


2,235,523 


813,187 


36 


12 


276,749 


207,905 


68,844 


33 


3 


343,641 


332,422 


11,219 


3 


38 


1,854,184 


1,655,980 


198,204 


12 


46 


518,103 


349,290 


168,813 


48 


8 


958,800 


762,794 


196,006 


26 


38 


2,069,042 


1.686,880 


382,162 


23 


38 


92,531 


60,705 


31,826 


52 
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The average number of inhabitants to a square mile in the main 
body of the country, excluding Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippines, was 25. In 1890 it was 21, showing an increase of four 
inhabitants per square mile. 

The density of population ranged widely in different States — from 
one approaching the conditions in the most populous of the coun- 
tries of Europe down to practically unsettled conditions. Leaving 
out of account the District of Columbia, which is substantially 
a city, the most densely-populated State was Rhode Island, with 
390 persons to a square mile. This was closely followed by Massa- 
chusetts with 35 1. No other State had as many as 300, and between 
200 and 300 to a square mile was New Jersey only; having between 
100 and 200 persons to a square mile were five States — Connecticut, 
Maryland, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. At the other ex- 
treme was Nevada, with only one inhabitant to three square miles. 
The greatest numerical gain was made in New York, with more 
than one and a quarter millions; next Pennsylvania came, with 
more than a million; and Illinois, with nearly a million. The in- 
crease in these three States formed about one-fourth of that of the 
entire country. The increase in the single State of New York was 
greater than that in all the western States combined, and that in 
Pennsylvania about equal to it; while that in the little State of 
Massachusetts was more than half as great. In Nevada alone was 
there a loss. The highest percentage of gain was in Oklahoma — 
544 per cent. Three Territories — Arizona, Indian Territory, and 
Oklahoma — more than doubled in population ; while Alaska, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, and Wyoming added more than 50 
per cent. 

For discussion of these figures the States may be grouped in five 
divisions, which present characteristic differences, as follows: 

North Atlantic, including New England, with New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania; 

South Atlantic, including the States bordering the Atlantic Ocean 
south of Mason and Dixon's line and including the District of 
Columbia and West Virginia; 

North Central, including the States north of Ohio River and the 
south boundary of Missouri and Kansas, extending from Ohio west 
to include Kansas, Nebraska and the Dakotas ; 

South Central, including the States south of the last group and 
extending from Alabama westward to include Texas and Oklahoma; 
Western, including all the States and Territories west of the 
above two groups. 
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The North Atlantic group is far the most densely settled, has 
much the largest proportion of urban population, and its industries 
consist primarily of manufactures and commerce. In the North 
Central group the density of population ranges widely from east to 
west, being dense in the eastern States and sparse in the western, 
which have many of the characteristics of the frontier. It contains 
a considerable proportion of urban population, but by no means as 
great as in the North Atlantic group, and its industries are, on the 
whole, agricultural, although manufactures and commerce are rapidly 
developing in the eastern part. These two groups of States receive 
nearly all the immigration, and consequently contain nearly all the 
population of foreign birth. 

The South Atlantic group is predominantly agricultural, con- 
tains few cities of magnitude, and its manufacturing and commercial 
interests are comparatively slight. It contains a large proportion 
of negroes. It is a well-settled agricultural region. 

The South Central group differs in different parts, like the 
North Central group, being well settled in the eastern part and 
sparsely settled toward the west, where it has frontier characteris- 
tics. It contains a trifling proportion of urban population, little 
manufactures, and is pre-eminently an agricultural region. This 
also contains a large proportion of negroes. 

The Western group is, on the whole, sparsely settled, but it 
contains a diversified population, with a few large cities and many 
small ones, and has a diversity of interests, including grazing, 
farming, mining, manufactures, and commerce. It is in a very 
early stage of development, and at the same time all branches of 
industry are well represented. From the fact that it is sparsely 
settled its normal rate of growth is rapid. 

The proportion of the population which is contained in each 
group of States is shown below: 

PER CENT. 

North Atlantic 27 

South Atlantic 14 

North Central 35 

South Central i 9 

Western c 



The following table shows the proportional share of each group 
of States in the country's increase: 
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PER CENT. 

North Atlantic 28 

South Atlantic 12 

North Central 30 

South Central 22 

Western 8 

100 

From the above it is seen that 58 per cent, of the entire gain of 
the country was made by the two groups of northern States, and 
that 34 per cent., or a little over one-third, was made by the two 
southern groups, while the western group received about one- 
twelfth of the entire gain made by the country. 

The Atlantic States — which are, with the single exception of 
Florida, the thirteen original States, and those formed from them, 
Maine, Vermont and West Virginia — received two-fifths of the 
country's gain in population. 

Similar percentages in 1890 show that the distribution of popu- 
lation among these different groups of States has suffered but slight 
change. The North Central group has lost one per cent. ; while 
the South Central group has gained one per cent. — these being the 
only changes made as between these groups of States during the 
decade. 

The following are the percentages of increase of the several 
groups of States: 

PER CENT. 
OF INCREASE. 

North Atlantic 21 

South Atlantic 18 

North Central 18 

South Central 27 

Western 35 

From the above it is seen that the North Atlantic States, although 
the most densely settled, show a rate of growth more rapid than 
either the South Atlantic or the North Central States. This com- 
paratively rapid rate of growth is due to the fact that these States, 
as a whole, have got their second wind, so to speak; have changed 
their industry from agriculture, for which they were over-populated, 
to manufactures, for which they were rather sparsely settled, and 
are now in process of filling up under the new class of industries, 
thus conforming themselves to this new set of conditions. This is 
seen more clearly if we consider individual States. Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, which are par excellence manufacturing States, 
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gained respectively at rates of 25 and 27 per cent. ; New Jersey, a 
manufacturing and commercial State, 30 per cent. ; New York, 
mainly commercial, 21 per cent., and Pennsylvania, in great part a 
mining and manufacturing State, 20 per cent. On the other hand, 
Maine and New Hampshire, in which manufactures have not yet 
made great progress, gained only 5 and 9 per cent, respectively, 
and Vermont, which is still in the agricultural stage, gained but 
3 per cent. 

The distribution of these gains between city and country will be 
discussed later. 

The North Central States, on the other hand, are in part in a 
transition stage, being well populated for agriculture; but not 
having yet developed manufactures to any considerable extent, 
certain of them are in a state of depression incident to such con- 
ditions. Such is the case in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Missouri. The great gain in Illinois is due to the 
phenomenal growth of the city of Chicago, and by no means to 
the development of the rural districts. Waiving this, not one of 
these States has grown at a rate equal to that of the country at 
large. The western portion of this group, however, being sparsely 
settled, would have grown rapidly during the last decade had it 
not been for unfortunate conditions peculiar to this region. 

In the later years of the decade between 1880 and 1890 a great 
movement of population took place to the middle and western parts 
of Kansas, middle Nebraska, and the Dakotas, in the semi-arid 
regions, which was induced by a succession of wet seasons. This 
was accompanied by a great increase in land values, both in rural 
districts and in cities. The existing cities were greatly increased 
in population, and hundreds of new cities were founded. All this 
region witnessed a tremendous boom. A succession of dry seasons 
followed, which literally starved out the settlers, and the country 
was depopulated even more rapidly than it was settled. In 1885, at 
the beginning of the boom, Kansas had a population of 1,268,530; 
in 1888, near its crest, its population numbered 1,518,552; in 1890, 
by the Federal Census, it was 1,427,096, and in 1895 only 1,334,734. 
Thus the State gained in three years nearly 250,000 inhabitants, 
and subsequently lost nearly 200,000. These movements were not 
confined to the semi-arid belt, but were felt in all parts of the 
State. Measurably, the same thing took place also in Nebraska 
and the Dakotas, and these States are now slowly recovering from 
the effects of this boom. 

The South Atlantic States are mainly agricultural, and are quite 
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fully populated for that industry; moreover, their growth is handi- 
capped by the fact that they have been engaged for nearly a century 
in sending forth their children to populate the frontier regions to 
the westward, without any compensation in the form of immigra- 
tion, which the North Atlantic States have enjoyed. 

Among these States are Delaware, whose rate of increase was 
10 per cent.; Maryland, with 14 per cent.; Virginia, with 12 per 
cent. ; North Carolina, with 17 per cent, and South Carolina, with 
16 per cent. — all less than the average of the country. Georgia 
reaches the average of the country, because of its mines and its 
newly-acquired manufacturing industries; while Florida, in spite of 
disastrous frosts, goes far beyond it with 35 per cent. This is 
because it is a sparsely-populated frontier State, now in process of 
filling up. West Virginia owes its rapid rate of increase — 26 per 
cent. — in great part to the development of its immense coal de- 
posits. 

The South Central States present conditions similar, in many 
respects, to the North Central States, the eastern ones being quite 
well populated for the predominant agricultural industry, while'the 
westernmost are now in process of filling up. 

Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana have grown at rates equal 
to or slightly above that of the United States; while the States 
north of them — Kentucky, Tennessee and Arkansas — have grown 
much more slowly. In the cases of Kentucky and Tennessee this 
is probably due to their density of population — 54 and 48 to a square 
mile — and to the character of their industries, which are still largely 
agricultural. Arkansas may have been seriously drained to fill 
Indian Territory and Oklahoma, both of which have filled up at a 
phenomenal rate, their rates of increase being respectively 118 and 
509 per cent. It is interesting to note that, while the lands of 
Indian Territory are held in common by some 56,000 Indians, there 
are settled upon them not less than 335,000 whites, most of whom 
are "intruders " and squatters. Texas, with a vast area of unoc- 
cupied land, has been filling up rapidly. 

The Western States, in spite of the depression which they have 
suffered through the demonetization of silver, have grown at a sur- 
prisingly rapid rate, although not as swiftly as in the preceding 
decade. Every one of these States, with the exception of Nevada, 
has gained at a more rapid rate than the country at large. Nevada, 
dependent entirely upon its mines, with very little water to make 
its fertile soils available for agriculture, has for many years been in 
a failing condition. Idaho, Montana, and Arizona have grown at 
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very rapid rates. Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah have made excel- 
lent gains, considering the prevailing conditions of business. New 
Mexico, long settled by a population of Mexican descent, is using 
most of its available water supply in irrigation, and has made com- 
paratively small gains. On the coast, California has gained the 
least, and Washington the most. Of the three States, probably 
Washington can sustain by agriculture the largest population in 
comparison with area, as it has a more ample rainfall. 

The following table exhibits the rank of the States and Terri- 
tories in 1900 and 1890. 



1900. logo. 

1. New York New York. 

2. Pennsylvania Pennsylvania. 

3. Illinois Illinois. 

4. Ohio Ohio. 

5. Missouri Missouri, 

6. Texas Massachusetts. 

7. Massachusetts. . . . Texas. 

8. Indiana Indiana. 

9. Michigan. ...... .Michigan. 

10. Iowa Iowa. 

11. Georgia Kentucky. 

12. Kentucky Georgia. 

13. Wisconsin Tennessee. 

14. Tennessee Wisconsin. 

15. North Carolina. . .Virginia. 

16. New Jersey North Carolina. 

1 7. Virginia Alabama. 

18. Alabama New Jersey. 

19. Minnesota Kansas. 

20. Mississippi Minnesota. 

21. California Mississippi. 

22. Kansas California. 

23. Louisiana South Carolina. 

24. South Carolina. . . . Arkansas. 

25. Arkansas Louisiana. 



1900. 1890. 

27. Nebraska Maryland. 

28. West Virginia. . . . West Virginia. 

29. Connecticut Connecticut. 

30. Maine Maine. 

31. Colorado Colorado. 

32. Florida Florida. 

33. Washington New Hampshire. 

34. Rhode Island .... Washington. 

35. Oregon Rhode Island. 

36. New Hampshire. .Vermont. 

37. South Dakota .... South Dakota. 

38. Oklahoma Oregon. 

39. Indian Territory. .Dist. of Columbia. 

40. Vermont Utah. 

41. North Dakota. . . .North Dakota. 

42. Dist. of Columbia.. Indian Territory. 

43. Utah Delaware. 

44. Montana New Mexico. 

45. New Mexico Montana. 

46. Delaware Idaho. 

47. Idaho Oklahoma. 

48. Arizona Wyoming. 

49. Wyoming Arizona. 

50. Alaska Nevada. 

51. Nevada Alaska. 



26. Maryland Nebraska. 

Out of the 51 States and Territories, 15 have retained their 
relative rank, including the 5 largest. Massachusetts, in spite of 
her great gain in population, has dropped from 6th to 7th place, 
having been passed by Texas. Kentucky and Georgia have changed 
places, to the advantage of the latter State; Tennessee and Wis- 
consin have also similarly exchanged positions ; Virginia has dropped 
two places, and New Jersey has risen a similar amount. Kansas 
has gone down from 19th to 22nd, having been passed by Minnesota, 
Mississippi, and California. New Hampshire has dropped from 33rd 
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to 36th, and "Vermont from 36th to 40th. The most phenomenal 
rise in the list is that of Oklahoma — from 47th to 38th place. 

The cities containing a population of 25,000 and over numbered, 
in 1900, 159, with a total population of 19,694,625, or 26 per cent, 
of the total population. In 1890 the same cities had a combined 
population of 14,855,489, or 24 per cent, of the population; and in 
1880, 9,933,927, or 20 per cent. The increase in these cities during 
the past ten years is thus less than in the decade between 1880 and 
1890. The total increase in population of the United States from 
1890 to 1900 was 13,235,043. Of this number the increase in these 
159 cities was 4,839,136, or nearly 37 per cent, of the increase of 
the country. In several of the States the increase in their cities of 
25,000 or more inhabitants formed nearly all of the increase of the 
States, showing that the smaller cities and the rural districts were 
nearly at a standstill. Thus, in New York State the increase in the 
cities of 25,000 or more inhabitants constituted 90 percent, of that 
of the entire State; indeed, the increase in New York City alone 
was nearly 75 percent, of that of the State. In Illinois the increase 
in the cities constituted 65 per cent, of that of the State, and here 
again a single city, Chicago, was responsible for not less than three- 
fifths of the State's increase in population. In Rhode Island the 
increase in these cities constituted 76 percent, of that of the State; 
while in the City of Providence alone the gain was 52 per cent, of 
that of the State. In Ohio the increase in the cities was 62 per 
cent, of that of the State, in Massachusetts 68 per cent., in New 
Jersey 55 per cent., in Connecticut 63 per cent , and in Pennsyl- 
vania 53 per cent. 

Excluding the population of these cities from that of the country 
in 1890 and in 1900, the remainder of the population made a gain 
of only 15 per cent, during the decade, or less than half that made 
by these cities. 

Of these 159 cities, one, New York, had a population of 3,437,202, 
making it the second city of the world in population and the first 
city of the world which exists under a single municipal organiza- 
tion, since London is in organization not a single city, but a group 
of cities. Besides this, Chicago and Philadelphia exceeded a million 
each in population. Three cities follow them, with population 
exceeding half a million, viz. : St. Louis, Boston, and Baltimore. 
Including these six cities, there were in 1900 thirty-eight cities 
exceeding 100,000 inhabitants each — an increase of ten during the 
decade. 

The cities were distributed very unequally over the country, the 
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North Atlantic States containing not less than 51 per cent., or more 
than half of the urban population under this definition. The North 
Central States contained 31 per cent., the two sections composing 
the Northern States containing, therefore, more than four-fifths of 
the urban population of the country; the South Atlantic States con- 
tained only 7 per cent., and in the South Central States only 6 per 
cent, was found, while the Western States contained but 5 per cent. 

Similar differences between the sections of the country are seen 
in respect to the proportion of the population which was contained 
in these cities. Thus, in the North Atlantic States 48 per cent., or 
nearly one-half of the population, was contained in their cities of 
25,000 or more; in the North Central States 23 per cent. ; while in 
the South Atlantic only 12 per cent, was contained in these cities, 
and in the South Central only 8 per cent, and 25 per cent, of the 
population of the Western States was urban. 

The following table shows the changes in rank of the cities of 
100,000 or more inhabitants between 1890 and 1900: 

Rank of Cities of more than 100,000 Inhabitants. 

1900. 1890. 1900. 1890. 

1. New York New York. 20. Providence Omaha. 

2. Chicago Chicago. 21. Indianapolis Rochester. 

3. Philadelphia Philadelphia. 22. Kansas City St. Paul. 

4. St. Louis St. Louis. 23. St. Paul Kansas City. 

5. Boston Boston. 24. Rochester Providence. 

6. Baltimore Baltimore. 25. Denver... Denver. 

7. Cleveland San Francisco. 26. Toledo Indianapolis. 

8. Buffalo Cincinnati. 27. Allegheny Allegheny. 

9. San Francisco Cleveland. 28. Columbus. 

10. Cincinnati Buffalo. 29. Worcester. 

11. Pittsburg New Orleans. 30. Syracuse. 

12. New Orleans Pittsburg. 31. New Haven. 

13. Detroit Washington. 32. Paterson. 

14. Milwaukee Detroit. 33. Fall River. 

15. Washington Milwaukee. 34. St. Joseph. 

16. Newark Newark. 35. Omaha. 

17. Jersey City Minneapolis. 36. Memphis. 

18. Louisville Jersey City. 37. Los Angeles. 

19. Minneapolis Louisville. 38. Scranton. 

Nine of the above cities, including the six largest, maintained the 
same rank. San Francisco and Cincinnati each fell two places, their 
positions being taken by Cleveland and Buffalo; New Orleans and 
Pittsburg exchanged places; Washington fell below Detroit, and 
Milwaukee and Minneapolis below Jersey City and Louisville; Provi- 
dence gained four places, and Indianapolis five places. The most 
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striking feature of the table is the great drop in Omaha, which fell 
from 20th to 35th place. 

The following table shows. the population of these cities, with 
their increase and the rate of increase. 



1900. 



INCREASE FROM 
1890 TO 1900. 



Number. 



Per cent. 



New York, N. Y.. 

Chicago, 111 

Philadelphia, Pa.. 
St. Louis, Mo .... 

Boston, Mass 

Baltimore, Md .... 
Cleveland, Ohio. . . 

Buffalo, N. Y 

San Francisco, Cal 
Cincinnati, Ohio. . 

Pittsburg, Pa 

New Orleans, La. . 
Detroit, Mich. . . . 
Milwaukee, Wis . . 
Washington, D. C 

Newark, N. J 

Jersey City, N. J. . 
Louisville, Ky. . . . 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Providence, R. I. . 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. . 
St. Paul, Minn... 
Rochester, N. Y. . 

Denver, Colo 

Toledo, Ohio 

Allegheny, Pa. . . . 
Columbus, Ohio.. 
Worcester, Mass.. 
Syracuse, N. Y. . . 
New Haven, Conn. 

Paterson, N. J 

Fall River, Mass. . 

St. Joseph, Mo 

Omaha, Nebr 

Los Angeles, Cal . . 
Memphis, Tenn. . . 
Scran ton, Pa 



,437,202 
,698,575 
,293,697 
575,238 
560,892 

508,957 
381,768 

352,387 
342,782 

325,902 
321,616 
287,104 
285,704 
285,315 
278,718 
246,070 
206,433 
204,731 
202,718 
*75,397 
169,164 
163,752 
163,065 
162,608 

133,859 
131,822 
129,896 
125,560 
118,421 
108,374 
108,027 

105,171 
104,863 
102,979 
102,555 
102,479 
102,320 
102,026 



944,611 

598-725 
246,733 
123,468 
112,415 
74,5i8 
120,415 
96,723 
43,785 
28,994 
82,999 
45,065 
79,828 
80,847 
48,326 
64, 240 
43,430 
43,602 
37.98o 
43,451 
63,728 
31,036 
29,909 
28,712 
27,146 
50,388 
24,609 
37,4io 
33,766 
20,231 
26,729 
26,824 
30,465 
50,655 
37,897 
52,084 
37.825 
26,811 



37-8 
54-4 
23-5 
27.3 
25.0 
17.1 
46.0 
37-8 
14.6 
9-7 
34-7 
18.6 

38.7 
39-5 
20.9 

35-3 
26.6 
27.0 
23.0 
32.8 
60.4 
23-3 
22.4 
21.4 

25.4 
61.8 

23 3 
42.4 

39-8 
22.9 
32.8 
34-2 
40.9 
96.8 
26.9 
103.3 
58.6 
35-6 



It is seen that the gain in New York City alone is nine-tenths as 
great as that in the whole group of Western States. 

In nearly every State the cities of 25,000 inhabitants or more, 
collectively, have increased in population more rapidly than the 
remainder of the State. This is the case with all the North Atlantic 
States, with the exception of Vermont, which contains no large 
cities; with the North Central States, with the exception of the 
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Dakotas, which contain no large cities; of Nebraska, whose large 
cities were, it is said, padded in 1890; and of Minnesota, in which 
agricultural interests are still increasing rapidly. 

In most of the Southern States, also, the cities have grown more 
rapidly than the remainder of the State; but the reverse is the case 
in West Virginia, where mining is causing rapid development, and 
in South Carolina, whose only city is Charleston, whose commercial 
development is extremely slow. The reverse is the case, also, in 
Louisiana, where, although New Orleans, its sole large city, shows 
a fairly rapid growth, the remainder of the State is filling up fast, 
owing to the stimulus afforded by fertile cotton and sugar lands. In 
Mississippi, Indian Territory, and Oklahoma there are no large 
cities. Among the Western States and Territories, Wyoming, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Idaho, and Nevada contain no large cities. In 
Colorado and Utah the cities have not grown as rapidly as the 
remaining parts of the State, although both city and State have 
increased with more than the average rapidity. 

If we now make a closer separation between the urban and the 
rural elements of the community, classifying as urban all dense 
bodies of settlement numbering 8,000 or more, and regarding the- 
remainder as rural, we find that in every New England State, 
together with New York, the rural element has lost in numbers- 
during the past decade, all the gains made in these States being in 
the cities. The losses in the rural portions are not in any case 
great, but they are sufficient to show unmistakably that, so far as 
the industry of agriculture goes, these States are finished, and their 
progress hereafter is to depend, as it has for some decades past, 
upon manufactures and commerce — industries which are pursued 
only in cities. In Pennsylvania and New Jersey there has occurred 
some increase of the rural element — an increase only a fraction as 
great, however, as that of the urban element. Going farther west, 
in Ohio, the increase in the rural element was but 2 per cent. ; in 
Indiana but 1 per cent. ; in Michigan, 8 per cent. ; in Illinois, 9 per 
cent., and in Iowa 14 per cent. — showing a gradual increase in the 
rate of growth of the rural element as we go westward and north- 
ward into regions more sparsely settled and more favorable for 
agricultural pursuits. 

In the Southern States the gain in the rural districts does not 
differ greatly in any case from the gain in the cities. 

This is but an amplification of the proposition laid down in the 
discussion of the rates of increase of the total population of these 
States. 



